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The Sundews ( Drosera species) are 
among the easiest of CP to propagate by 
seeds or vegetative means; in fact, some 
of them are downright prolific and may 
become weeds in your CP collection! 

The easiest way to propagate many 
droseras is simply to leave them alone. 
The flowers of most species are self-com¬ 
patible and self-pollinating, not even re¬ 
quiring insects or the "camel hair brush" 
to transfer pollen. In a few species, such 
as D. rotundifolia, D. intermedia, and D. 
capillaris, the flowers may not even open 
fully to expose the anthers (pollen pro¬ 
ducing organs) or stigmas (pollen re¬ 
ceptive organs) but remain closed and 
self-pollinating, a condition termed cleis- 
togamy. This may occur in nature during 
periods of dull, cloudy weather, as strong 
sunlight seems to be necessary to cause 
the flowers to open fully. If you want to 
ensure pollination, however, or to cross 
specific plants, then you can hand pol¬ 
linate by gently rubbing two fully open 
flowers together using a circular motion 
to "spread the pollen around” and make 
sure that each stigma receives at least 
some pollen. You can also transfer pollen 
with a brush, but since the brush is diffi¬ 
cult to clean, contamination by unwanted 
pollen is harder to avoid. Sundews such 
as D. capensis will set and disperse such 
abundant seed that young plants will come 
up in any available location, contaminat¬ 
ing other pots with unwanted offspring. 
D. capillaris tends to behave as an an¬ 
nual, dying off and coming up from seed 
each year in various pots whether you 
want them or not. 

In sexually propagating the droseras 
which do not go dormant, such as D. 
capensis, D. burmanni, D. aliciae, and D. 
spathulata the seeds can be started any¬ 
time as ripe (6-8 weeks after pollina¬ 
tion) on the surface of finely milled 


sphagnum moss kept quite moist. Avoid 
germinating seeds in tightly sealed con¬ 
tainers as fungus will tend to grow ram¬ 
pant in the near 100% humidity. You 
may want to treat the seeds with a sprink¬ 
ling (dry, or liquid suspension) of cap- 
tan or benomyl fungicide to help prevent 
"damping off.” As the seedlings get big¬ 
ger, after several months to a year, trans¬ 
plant them into larger containers in a 
medium of 1 part ground, brown peat and 
3-4 parts white quartz sand. 

With the North American droseras 
which go dormant in winter, it is best to 
stratify the seeds to get uniform germina¬ 
tion. To do this, sow the seeds as nor¬ 
mal on moist, milled sphagnum, then 
place the containers in the refrigerator 
(or cool place at 40°F.) for 4-6 weeks. 
Remove, keep moist, warm (60-70°F), 
and shady, and germination should occur 
in 1-4 weeks. [See CPN Vol. 3, No. 2, 
page 19-21] Again, watch out for fungus 
and try to use clean, sterile materials and 
distilled water if available. 

Some droseras, such as D. binata, D. 
binata var. dichotoma, and D. binata var. 
multifida may not readily set seed. These 
types are self-sterile, and must have a dif¬ 
ferent individual from a different clone 
with which to cross pollinate. This is 
sometimes difficult to obtain since many 
of the specimens in cultivation are from 
one or a few original specimens that have 
been widely distributed among growers. 
Thus a clone is simply many individuals 
vegetatively propagated from a single in¬ 
dividual. 

However, D. binata and varieties, as 
well as most other droseras, can be propa¬ 
gated by vegetative means. One such 
technique is to use root cuttings. The 
large, thick, black roots of D. binata and 
varieties may be cut into 2-4" pieces and 
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potted 1-2" deep in the growing medium 
(peat & sand, peat — perlite or whole- 
fiber sphagnum) and they will readily 
send up new shoots. The brittle roots ^ill 
soon fill the pot, and new divisions can 
be made. 

The more typical method of propa¬ 
gating sundews vegetatively is by leaf 
cuttings. With the short-leaved types, 
such as the North American species D. 
intermedia, D. rotimdifolia, D. x anglica, 
the whole leaf can be cut off at the base 
of the petiole near the stem, and the 
whole leaf can then be pressed onto the 
surface of moist, finely milled sphagnum 
and kept cool and shady. Be careful to 
keep the leaf flat against the sphagnum 
surface; it may require re-pressing regu¬ 
larly for the first few days. The long- 
leaved sundews, such as D. filiformis and 
D. binata may be done by cutting a ma¬ 
ture leaf (the portion where the sticky 
glands are produced) into 1-2" segments 
with a sharp razor blade, and pressing the 
segments onto moist sphagnum as above. 
I have done this twice with D. filiformis 


filiformis and both times it took exactly 
6 weeks to the day for the first little buds 
to appear all along the margins of the 
leaf cuttings. The conditions were in the 
greenhouse, in the fall, part shade and 
70°F. There is no need to use rooting 
hormone, although you can experiment 
to see if it speeds up the rooting time or 
produces more plantlets. After the plant- 
lets produce new leaves 1-2" long, they 
may be separated and potted up as the 
parent leaf cutting should have rotted by 
then. Not every bud will grow to ma¬ 
turity, but you will still have plenty of 
new plants. Fungus infection may also 
be a problem here; try and keep a little 
air circulating in your propagation con¬ 
tainer. 

Finally, the hybernacula (over-winter¬ 
ing buds) of the temperate sundews that 
form them may produce several buds as 
they grow older from year to year. These 
hyberacula may be carefully divided in 
the early spring before growth com¬ 
mences and repotted in the same or in¬ 
dividual pots. 
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